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A PANATHENAIC AMPHORA WITH THE NAME OF 
THE ARCHON THEIOPHRASTOS 



[Plate XVI] 



Although the number of Panathenaic amphorae which is 
scattered through the various public and private collections 
both here and abroad is by no means small, only a very limited 
series of them is provided with the name of the archon epony- 
mos in addition to the regular athletic formula, and conse- 
quently every new amphora found bearing such a name pos- 
sesses interest in addition to its own intrinsic value. So far as 
I know, the amphora here published for the first time is not 
merely the only such complete specimen in this country to-day, 
but is also as fine as any in Europe, if not the finest, example 
of its class. 

The amphora was acquired by me in 1899, and was found in 
a tomb in the vicinity of Naples. Except for the fact that the 
rim has been entirely broken off and reglued, the vase is intact 
and in splendid condition. Here and there the white paint has 
suffered slight abrasions, regrettably so in the face of the figure 
of Olympias on the reverse. Otherwise there are no defects of 
any kind. The vase is 80 cm. in height and is one of the 
tallest examples of its kind. (Plate XVI, 1, 2.) 

Like all other Panathenaic amphorae, it bears on the obverse 
the figure of the Athena Promachos, and on the reverse an 
athletic scene. The goddess advances to right clothed in an 
archaic Ionic chiton with rudimentary sleeves similar to those 
worn by the female figures from the Acropolis (the Tanten)^ with 
two long swallow-tails which are thrown symmetrically over the 
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right and left shoulders ; these, as well as the end of the peplos 
and the girdle, are bordered by dots of white paint. On both 
shoulders and breasts are crossing cords in white, with a knot 





Figure 1. — Details op Obverse of Amphora. 

in the centre badly faded, originally supporting the aegis, which 
has now almost entirely disappeared. Her right arm (encircled 
by a bracelet in brownish paint) grasps the spear, which is 
badly faded ; her left arm holds the shield, of which little but 
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the under side is to be seen. On her head, which projects into 

the tongue pattern forming the ornament of the neck of the 

vase, is an Attic helmet with a tall crest. 

On the feet are traces of sandals in light ' O 

brown. Incised lines are employed for all ^ 

the details, and there is abundant evidence 

that the white paint, which in addition to /V « 

the details already mentioned is employed in ^ 

the face, neck, arms, and feet of the goddess, ^ 

originally filled every incised line, but has ^ 

now been almost entirely worn away except ^ 

in the lines of the helmet. 1^ r 

Supported on two bases on each side of 
the goddess are two Doric columns with a jl. /^ 

broad but very thin abacus, each sustaining 
a figure. On the left-hand column (Fig. 1, a) C i 

is a female figure (Athena ?) to right, clad ^^ 

in a Doric chiton, with a helmet on her ^ 
head, and holding in her outstretched right q 

hand what appears to be the tiller of a vessel. t 
White paint is employed as usual for the % 

feet, face, arm, crest of the helmet, and the 
tiller. Beside the column is (kionedoTi) the J^ H 

formula TON A0ENE0EN A0UON (Fig. 2,a). p 

The column on the right (Fig. 1, J), which W * 

is precisely similar to that just described, * V 

supports the figure of a bearded man en face 
(clearly Zeus), clad in a himation, which Cr jr 

leaves the torso bare, holding a sceptre in yy 
his right hand, and in his left what appears ^ ^ 

to be a figure of Nike, though the white Figure 2.— Inscrip- 
paint has almost entirely faded. Around tions on Obverse 
his head is a fillet, also in white. Between 
this column and the figure of Athena is the second inscrip- 
tion, also hionedon^ containing the name of the archon 
Theiophrastos, 0EIO<|)PA^TO^ HPXE (Fig. 2, J). Although 
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both inscriptions have somewhat faded, there can be no doubts 
as to their genuineness, as they have been baked into the clay ; 
nor can any trace of the be found, the being the only form 
of the letter employed. 

The reverse (Plate XVI, 2 ; and Fig. 3) contains the usual 
athletic scene consisting of four figures. In the centre two nude 
boxers, their hands bound witli the cestus, turn slightly towards 




Figure 3. — Group on Reverse of Amphora. 



a paidotrihes on their right, who is addressing them with out- 
stretched right hand. He is clad in a himation which leaves 
his torso bare, draped over his right shoulder, the end being 
thrown over the left forearm, and holds a branch (drawn in 
white paint) in his left hand. On his head is a fillet, also in 
white. The most interesting figure, however, stands at the 
left of the group, a woman entirely draped in a mantle, leaving 
only the upper part of the face exposed, the lower being out- 
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lined beneath it. Below the himation appears the hem of her 
chiton, also painted white. She supports her right elbow with 
her left hand, which rests easily on a Doric column (in white), 
while her right hand touches her chin with a thoughtful 
gesture. Her hair is painted in faint brown ; white is used on 
the pillar, her feet, the edge of the chiton, and her face, but 
there unfortunately the color has almost entirely disappeared, so 
that the features are hardly recognizable. Incised lines are 
used for the details of all the figures, and, as on the obverse, were 
originally filled in with white. Beside the head of the female 
figure is the inscription OAYMPIA? (o A Y /^ /7 1 A ^) 
painted and baked into the clay. 

The panel of the reverse is considerably shorter than that of 
the obverse. On the neck, on both sides, is an elongated tongue 
pattern, and above, at the junction of the handles, a palmette 
chain in series. The rim, shoulder, base, foot, and handles are 
entirely covered with a black glaze, and have no decoration 
except a narrow band of red at the upper part of the foot, which 
forms a slightly raised moulding. 

There would hardly seem to be any necessity for discussing 
the subject of Panatheniac amphorae per se^ as that has been 
done at length elsewhere. ^ We may therefore set aside any 
discussion as to their use or significance, since their position is 
so well established. At the same time certain details of our 
vase call for more extended treatment on account of their 
novelty or some other peculiarity. 

In De Witte's list thirteen amphorae are mentioned which are 
provided with the name of the archon, to which number we 
must add the Louvre amphora published by Pottier, with the 
name of Hegesias, and the Eretria fragment with the name of 



1 The most important articles on tlie subject are : De Witte, Ann, d. 1st. 1877, pp. 
294 ff., and Man. d. 1st. X, pis, 47-48a, 48 f. ; Pottier, B.C.M. VI, p. 168; C. 
Smith, Ann. Brit. S. Ath. 1896-1897, pp. 182 ff. ; Heermance, Am. J. Arch. 1896, 
pp. 331 a. ; Rayet et Collignon, Hist. d. la Cer. Grecque, p. 140 ; Urlichs, Beitrdge 
z. Kunstffesch., pp. 44 ff. ; Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, pp. 388 ff. ; Tarbell, 
CI. B. 1900, pp. 474, 475. 
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Polemon published by Heermance. With those fragments which 
bear the names of actual artists who have signed their work as 
such or agonothetes we are not concerned. We have, then, rep- 
resented by either vases or fragments twelve names as follows : 

1. Polyzelos, 367 b.c. Brit. Mus. 603, Teucheira, (Cyrenaica). 

2. Aristodemos, 352 B.C. Chicago (fragment), Athens? 
3, 4. Themistocles, 347 B.C. Athens (two fragments), Athens. 

6, 6. Pythodelos, 336 B.C. Brit. Mus. 607 & 608, Cervetri. 

7, JSTikokrates, 333 B.C. Brit. Mus. 609, Benghazi. 

8, 9. Niketes, 332 B.C. Brit. Mus. 610, (one in Capua. 

collection of Feuardent), 

10. Euthykritos, 328 B.C. Brit. Mus. 611, Teucheira. 

11. Hegesias, 324 B.C. Louvre, Benghazi. 

12. This amphora, catalogued by De Witte, and mentioned by Pottier, 

has entirely disappeared. 

13. Kephisidoros, 323 b.c Louvre, Benghazi. 

14. Archippos, 321 b.c Louvre, Benghazi. 

15. Theophrastos, 313 B.C. Louvre, Benghazi. 

16. Polemon, 312 b.c. Athens (fragment), Eretria. 

I am also under the impression that some time ago I saw the 
photographs of an amphora with the archon's name, in the 
possession of a dealer in Southern Russia, but I am unable to 
verify this. At all events, we have, including the vase under 
discussion, seventeen vases or fragments with archons' names, 
and in four cases (Themistocles, Pythodelos, Niketes, and 
Hegesias) the name of the same archon on two different vases. 
At first sight there would appear to be some little difficulty in 
identifying the name of the archon on our vase with that of the 
Louvre; our form is @€c6(f)pa(TT0<; not ®e6<^pa(TT0<; as there ; our 
formulae are 'Kdevedev not 'Ad^vrjdev^ rjpxe not dpxcov ; lastly 
the Q does not occur on our vase at all. But a glance at the 
Louvre amphora shows that the figure on the column holding 
the rudder is duplicated on our vase with almost photo- 
graphic exactness and that the figures on the reverse of that 
vase are almost identical in style with ours. Nor is the dif- 
ference in the formulae an objection, since in the case of the tAVO 
amphorae bearing the name of Pythodelos we find the formula 
dp^cov on one and rjpxev on the other. The absence of Q on our 
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vase is curious, but it shows clearly that even at the end of the 
fourth century the older form had not entirely disappeared. 
The resemblance between the figures of Athena on our vase 
and the Louvre amphora is not especially significant, since 
there is a remarkable similarity in all the figures of Athena on 
amphorae later than 33& B.C. We may therefore with perfect 
safety date our amphora as belonging to the year 313 B.C. 

One peculiarity of the amphora is this : that it is the first 
case of a vase having the name of an archon already found on 
another amphora, but coming from a different place. The 
Louvre amphora comes from Benghazi, on the site of the ne- 
cropolis of Berenice in the Cyrenaica ; ours undoubtedly comes 
from Capua, as does No. 8 in our list. We thus have four 
amphorae found in Italy (5, 6, 8, and the one under discus- 
sion). In the absence of any data as to the exact spot in 
which our vase was found, we cannot decide whether the con- 
tention of Cecil Smith (loc, eit.^ is correct, that the agonistic 
victors wxre always buried in a special corner of the necropo- 
lis, but we may safely assume two facts : first, that, as De 
Witte suggests, the limited number of Panathenaic amphorae 
found would show that only one painted vase was given to 
each victor (the others filled with oil being probably un- 
painted) ; and second, that the Panathenaic games, like those 
at Olympia, attracted a number of athletes from different cities, 
since we have now proof positive that during the Panathenaea 
of 313 B.C. prizes were won by athletes from Magna Graecia 
and from the Cyrenaica. This latter fact is by no means with- 
out significance.^ 

The two figures on the columns are so similar to some of the 

1 Professor Sterrett suggests to me that since Panathenaic amphorae were 
frequently imitated in antiquity, it is possible that one of these two amphorae 
may be an ancient forgery, and that the conclusion here advanced does not nec- 
essarily hold. It does not, however, seem probable that these amphorae with 
the archons' names were forged, and it is certainly doubtful whether the for- 
geries were as good as the originals. Considering the fact that all the amphorae 
with archons' names preserved to us represent the best work of their class, it 
would seem unlikely that the Capua and Benghazi amphorae were not bona fide 
prizes of the Panathenaic games. 
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symbolic figures on the later tetradrachms of Athens as to sug- 
gest the theory that a change in the composition of the figures 
on the amphorae was synchronous with that of the reform in 
the currency. Whether these represent statues well known to 
the Athenians is decidedly problematical ; the figure of Athena 
differs slightly in pose from a statue in the Uffizi (Furtwang- 
ler, Masterpieces^ p. 306, Fig. 130), attributed by Furtwangler 




Figure 4. — Olympias. 



to Scopas. That figure, however, holds a spear, and though 
the object held in the hand of our figure differs slightly from 
that on the Louvre amphora, it is certainly neither spear nor 
sword. As a suggestion, we may possibly recognize here the 
copies of two statues in the Peiraeus, an Athena with a spear 
and a Zeus with sceptre and Nike (Fans. I, i, 3; Pliny, N,II, 
XXXIV, 74), usually attributed to Cephisodotus, though on 
very slender evidence. The difficulty is, of course, that the 
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Athena on our vase does not hold a spear, but the occurrence of 
the two figures together is significant, and it may well be that 
some modification of the type had taken place. However, this 
is mere guess-work, as no satisfactory identification is forth- 
coming. 

But the really significant and unique feature of our vase is 
in the figure of Olympias on the reverse (Fig. 4). That this 
is intended to personify the Olympic games, and not the 
mother of Alexander, the athletic scene would seem to make 
absolutely certain. So far we know of but two instances where 
the personification of Olympias occurs, the first in the well- 
known portrait of Alcibiades crowned by Olympias and Pythias, 
by Aglaophon, or more probably Aristophon (Satyr us ap. A then, 
xii, 534 d), the second on a coin of Acarnania (Imhoof-Blumer, 
Munzen Akarnaniens^ 68). That our figure was suggested in 
any way by the portrait seems most unlikely, as the attitude is 
entirely different from what we should expect to have been 
the case with the figure of Olympias in the latter. Obvi- 
ously, the figure is entirely a creation of the vase-painter, since 
we may safely assume that the type on the coin of Acarnania 
is much later, and it is an interesting fact that we should have 
here the first definite personification of such a figure. 

Thus in style, execution, and preservation our amphora may 

take rank among the very finest specimens known to us, and 

constitutes a noteworthy addition to the antiquities now in 

America. I regard it as by all odds the chef d'oeuvre of my 

own collection. 

Joseph Clark Hoppin. 
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